Bannerman, the accredited leader of the party. It was die old Home
Rule issue still. C. B., speaking at Stirling a few days before, had
observed that in the unlikely event of his being consulted by the

Irish Nationalists regarding their policy, he would advise them to
accept Home Rule by instalments in any way they could get
it, provided always that each instalment was obviously a step to-
wards the ultimate goal. A statement so temperate might well
seem to extreme Radicals almost a betrayal of Gladstone's memory.
It affected Rosebery very differently, stirring him to the immediate
and vigorous declaration that"emphatically and explicitly and once
for all I cannot serve under that banner". None of Rosebery's
Liberal League colleagues interpreted the Stirling speech as he had
done; indeed aU four vice-presidents of the League, Asquith, Grey,
Haldane and Fowler, accepted office in the Government which
Campbell-Bannerman was about to form. Spender contested
Rosebery* s reading of C. B.'s words, but, as four separate letters
fiom Rosebery in the course of December show, without making
the smallest semblance of impression. All of them insist that if
C. B. did not mean what Rosebery assumed him to mean it is
incumbent on him to say so.

"Such poor brains as I possess/' runs one dated St. Andrew's
Day [November 30th] 1905 and written during a Board meeting
of the Great Northern Railway, "compel me to the interpre-
tation of C. B/s speech that I announced publicly at Bodmin. I
cannot say that I have found any fresh interpretation, and so I
can say nothing. I was quite aware when I made it that the blame
wrould be laid on me, but I am quite accustomed to that. ... I
cannot say anything. I cannot say that my interpretation is wrong,
for I have no reason to think so. The only person who can say
that my interpretation is wrong is the orator himself."

Asquith and Grey, as has been said, were perfectly satisfied with
the Stirling speech, but the day after his St. Andrew's Day letter
Rosebery sent Spender another, insisting that C. B. must say
publicly whether his two Ministers (as they had now become)
have interpreted him correctly or not.

i

"It is clear," he writes, "that I cannot accept their explanation
of his words when he speaks constantly and declines to confirm
them. My reason explains his speech one way, their reason ex-
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